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supernatural machinery had he not been a strongly religious
man and firmly believed that there might be something in it
after all. His faith borders on credulity, and he anticipates
the views of a famous modern scientist by a century and a
half, when he says that "The blessed spirits of those who
have left this life, remain our guardian angels; and , *. hover
in the upper atmosphere, . . ."* While Walpole used the
supernatural as an instrument of terror, and as a means to
create a medieval atmosphere, Hutchinson regarded it as a
perfectly serious instrument of divine agency. The goblins
of Horace Walpole became the saints of Hutchinson. The
Hermitage is interesting because, in a sense, this transformation
of The Castle of Otranto is typical of the period when didactic-
ism was ever near to the hearts of the novelists. The first
imitator of Walpole only found in him a machinery which
he considered might be well utilized in the service of the
pulpit. His enthusiasm carried him away, and the book is a
strange medley of sermons and supernatural. As literature,
the novel is too contemptible to have had any effect on con-
temporary fiction, though embedded in this fustian there are
passages which call to mind much later writers of more
brilliance. The Hermitage is not a terror novel, but that it
contained the possibilities of one becomes evident from the
enterprising piracy of a publisher who brought out the tale
of Hutchinson about three decades later when terror novels
were more in vogue, under the title Kiherstone Castle or The
Heir Restored, A Gothic Story ^ with some names altered, the
long moral harangues cut out, and miracles and claps of
thunder reduced to reasonable proportions. This transforma-
tion throws important light on the change and evolution of
taste. While Hutchinson had no definite programme when
he wrote The Hermitage^ the author who comes next is a
serious theorist writing a story according to plan.
In 1773, was published Miscellaneous Pieces^ in Prose, by
J. and A. L. Aikin, The joint authorship has led to some
confusion and ambiguity in the exact allocation of individual
*The Hermitage, A British Story, York, 1772, pp. 13-19.
2On the authority of probably the frontispiece, which bears the date 1799, fc^e
British Museum catalogue ascribes the book to this date. The copy in the B.M.
library is mutilated.